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such wisdom, as well as what ends are appropriate for social 
education. (BZ) 
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THE GENERATION OF SOCIAL EDUCATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND THE PROBLEM OF RELATIVISM 

By 

Spencer J. Maxcy 
Louisiana State University 

Introdaction 

When we look at some of the more intriguing questions facing 
social education theorists, one of the most problematic centers 
on what constitutes the proper relationship between social 
education inquiry, knowledge production, and social education 
teaching. Is social education inquiry to be modeled on a single 
"positivistic" research model derived from the "hard sciences," 
or, is this inquiry a function of differing "conceptual schenies" 
or "frameworks," each relatively adequate to its parent 
"ideological" system? Is social education knowledge of one piece 
or are there rival epistemologies that are and can be generated 
from research programs in social education? How ought the social 
educator to deal with often confusing and contradictory "world 
views," or "conceptual schemes," that are linked to competing 
research schools of thought? 

Social education research is currently caught in a peculiar 
act of self-contradiction: The fear of sleeping with the dog of 
positivism [with its fleas of naive empiricism], has propelled 
social education theorists and researchers into the lions* den of 
radical relativism. Here, according to a number of theorists, is 
a safe haven, with the only catch being we must accept a 
pluralistic world of alternative conceptual schemes and 
frameworks as the ultimate resolution points for research and 
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curricular controTersy (Applet 1979; Bourdleut 1977; Glroozy 
1981). The irony !• that this theoretical relatlTiat position 
haa atrong (but often hidden) tiea with the very poaitiTisa it 
aeeks to diaplace. What has been OTerlooked ia the fnndaaental 
role that poaitiTiat accoanta of theory play in aapported 
conceptual fraaevorka thinkingt in the characterisation of 
aocially releyant knowledge; in how pluraliatic epiatenological 
theory relatea to the conceptual fraaea and educational research 
atrategiea; and» in the extent to which aocial education 
teachingt in particular, aay be a function of coapeting 
conceptual fraaeworka. 

What Bust be discoTered and understood is the precise nature 
of conceptual fraaeworka relatiTe to notions of socially useful 
knowledge aa educational theoriata aay Tiew these; and what these 
alternatiTe epistemes or points of Tiew bring to alternatiTe 
Tiews of social education aethod Tia-a-Tis curricular adTOcacy. 
The present effort will critique how soae social educators haye 
Tiewed the role of these alternatiTe conceptual fraaeworka with 
respect to the charge that they represent either a rejection of 
positivism or an iaproTeaent on the traditional pr-^ tivistic 
point of Tiew. It is anticipated that a aore fruitful set of 
fundamental assumptions are required that strips away the 
pseudo-riTslry of positiTism ts. relatiTism in accounting for how 
social education research ought to procede to accomplish its 
endSi how the traditional ends of research are now open to 
question, and how this may all impact on social education 
teaching. 

Competiag fiewa 

Liberalism, Marxist socialiam, Critical Theory, and more 
recently **Naturaliatic Inquiry,** proTide popular competing Tiews 
relatiTe to the queatlon of what constitutes socially rel^Tsnt 
knowledge as it ia promoted by the achool in general and social 
education curricular programs in particular. Radical socialists 
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argtte that ve norMlly ask "Vhoaa knovladga la it that la being 
taaght in the achoola? Why ia it organised in thia vay? Why ia 
thia knowledge taught to thia particular group?** But ve aay probe 
deeper into aatters vith qaeriea anch aa: %hy doea thia fora of 
aocial group axiatt hov ia it aaintainedt and^ vho benefita froa 
it?" Apple (1979) panetratea in thia vay vhen he calla for the 
atndy of the Interconnactiona between ideology and curriculua aa 
veil aa educational argnaentation* (p. 14) By focnaing on 
ideological polnta of Tiev and then working dovn to the 
cnrricnlar policies aa played oat in day-to-day claaarooa 
aettingay ve are aaancipated froa the ideological hegdaony of 
paat cnrricnlar theoriea. The eaaentially reproductire character 
of knowledge in achooling eaergea froa aucb an analyais. 
(Kickboach & ETerhart» 1985; Anyon» 1980» Larkin» 1979). The 
■oat adequate ideological focus is taken to be an economic aodel 
of education in which the key conceptual frames are capitaliatic 
Ta. aocialiatiCy repreasiTe and reproductire ts« eaanicipatory • 
(Apple, 1979). 

Critical Theory has been looked to as an iaproTeaent on 
Marxiat analyses of achooling and social educational functions. 
Girouz (1983) points out that while there is hope that radical 
educatora aay begin to reconstruct and apply the insights of 
critical theory to achooling, there are a nuaber of short-coaings 
that critical theory has aanifested. Critical theory has not 
deyeloped a comprehenriye theoretical approach for dealing with 
conflict and contradictions in culture; it has developed an 
unsatisfactory notion of domination and an exaggerated Tiev of 
the integrated nature of the American public; it has 
underestimated the radical potential of the working claaa; and, 
it never developed an adequate theory of aocial consciousness. 
Critical theoriata have been relatively successful in their 
critiquua of poaitiviam, their view of theory, their critical 
reconatruction of a theory of culture, and their analysis of 
depth paychology. (Girouz, 1983, 40-41) However, the real iasue 
may be to graft the contributions of critical theory to new 
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historical conditions, without sacrificing the saancipatory 
spirit that gsnerated then. Gironz argnas that the social 
theorist onght to begin not vith obserTStlon, but rather vith a 
theoretical perspectiye or fraaevork that sets the obserration 
vithin a context of rales and conTentions that gire it aeaning, 
vhile sianltaneously acknovledging the liaits of such a 
perspectiTe or fraaevork. Theory is therefore a aode of critique 
and analysis as veil as of understanding. The taadea nature of 
theory and practice is stressed, but theory is nsTer reduced to 
practice. Critical theory, as it vould coae to play in social 
educational theorising, vould see theory as a aode of criticise 
vhile functioning as a set of tools inextricably affected by the 
context in vhich it is brought to bear, but neyer reducible to 
that context. (Giroux, 20-21). 

Another Tersion of the ideological Tievs position is that of 
the ^cliaate of opinion.* It is possible to focus on the 
historians* concept of ^cliaate of opinion* and then to argue 
that each age has certain preconceptions relatiye to vhat the 
vorld is like. This construct allovs historians to talk about 
particular uses of intelligence or types of logic used to 
understand huaan action. (Popkevitz, 1984, 1-3) According to 
Popkevitiz (1984) vhen ve look at research in Aaerican education 
ve find that indiTidualisa has been the aajor theae. Dr. vn from 
the theories of Locke, conteaporary researchers hold that the 
indiTidual is an essentially receptive, reflective organism vith 
qualities shaped over time by the environment, (pp. 3-4) 
Behavioral science methods, taxonomies of thoughti management, 
notions of problem-solving, all are distillates of English 
political philosophy, (p. 4) The prevailing climate of opinion 
in the United States is one of rationally competing individuals 
and th:ls is a consequence of Lockean liberalise. 1 

^Popkevitz incorrectly assuaes that a cultural pluralisa in 
the United States vas bred or supported by episteaological 
relativism, vhile most theorists hold that cultural pluralism 
generated cultural relativism and epistemological relativism. Nor 
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It is possible to Identify throe cosceptesl fraaevorks that 
function as research poetares in social edacation theory 
today. Popkevits characterisea theae aaf (1) ^eapirical 
analytic, *(2) "ayabolic," and (3) •critical aciencea." The first 
approach aeeka to sake teaching atrateglea or carricnlar 
aateriala aid in reaching aocial stadias objectiyes, stressing 
rigorous procedures and atatistics. The aecond fraaevork looks at 
school cnlture and seeks to display hov atadents and teachera use 
langaage, role, Talaea, and beliefa. The third reaearch approach 
focnaea on telling hov Inatitational conditiona create certain 
patterna of thought and reaaon, feelings, beliefs, notions of 
self and knowledge; and deaonatrating hov these relate to the 
larger social issues of culture, society and 
econoaics.^ (Popkevits, 1984, 7-8) 

Feinberg and Soltis, (1985) identify three theoretical views 
of school and aociety: functionalist, Marxist and interpretiyist , 
vhile readily adaitting that the authors of the text do not agree 
on the relatiTO adequacy of these coapeting rationales for 
research in education. Like Popkevits, Feinberg and Soltis lay 
out three alternatiTe scheaes for inquiry, oTaluate each, and 
propose that it is really up to the researcher vhich he/she 
adopts. 



can ve hssune that cultural pluralisa led to scientific 
aethodological pluralisa, as Popkevits aaintains. (Popkevitz, 
1984, 5-6) 

2 Popkevitz (1984; argues that prerious social education 
theory has erred vhere it has sought to distinguish research 
practice by aethod alone. The qualitative- quantitative 
technique distinction is a case in point. The qualitative 
va. quantitative distinction is a foraal and technical dualisa 
vhich ignores the social quality of science and denys that 
language of science contains value and Interest. In addition, 
alternative research approaches reflect alternative disciplinary 
paradigaa, vlth distinct valuea, beliefs, concepts, and 
technolopiea. Differences in research, Popkevitz argues, 
reflects different visions of the nature of aociety and 
schooling, (pp. 7-8) 
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S«ch ttndftncles in the llteratvre on research aethode ere 
mot leiqve hletorlcelly, (see Nonlyt et.elOt bet the 
coBsefeeecee for prectlce eeea to be to either esseae one of the 
etreteglee eeperlort while glTlag llp-serTlce to the other 
epproecheot or select one or two of the aethods rather than the 
rest argnlag that lasafflclent apace dlsallowa a fuller treataent 
of all strategies. It has eyen been argued that there are so 
aany reaearch aethodSt it is iaposaible to do thea all Justice, 
so why mot teach the ones we are aost faailiar with and let the 
othera reaain a backdrop for later work. The injanction by 
teachera of reaearch aethodologiea that a research aethod onght 
to fit the kinds of iasaes and probleas, data and inforaationt 
constraints of tiae and place, etc., ia often aentioned, but not 
often followed i : practice. The reault is that what passes for 
aethod is often conyenient and known skills aodeled on other 
researchers techniquest if we teach like our teachers, it is 
equally true that we research like our teacher-researchers. 

The leapoaae and the Deeper Probles of lelatiTiaa 

Beneath conteaporary theorising in social education research 
aethodology is the fundaaental assuaption that alternatiTe and 
coaueting conceptual fraaeworks are relatiTO to the inquirers 
that propose thea and the data they analyse. Conteaporary social 
education theorists seen to be caught on the horns of a dilemma. 
If they propose that alternatiTe theories of social education 
research method may exist, and that conceptual schemes are 
relatiTe to the context or mind-set of those that propose them, 
then they are criticised for failing to proTide a "acientif ic** 
account of aocial truth; on the other hand, if theorists posit a 
single conceptual scheme for social inquiry, they are criticised 
for being positiTistic and not accounting for alternatiTe means 
of arrlTing and socially constituted truth. 

Popkewits (1984) illustratea the relatiTist position where 
he statea that there are three patterns of social education 
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research. Adoptlni a kind of sociology of knowledge point of 
Tiew plus historical dSTelopaent of critical theory to adequately 
and accarately depict the aitaation of acience relatiye to aocial 
life, Popkewits beliOTes that erery educational research pattern 
■aat reflect the doaiaant intereata and yalaes of an hiatoric era 
(^'cliaate of opinion^), while competing reaearch prograas in a 
aingle hiatoric period reflect factions or eleaents of the era.^ 
Keaearch relatiyiaa aay be eyalnated in teraa of how well the 
particular paradigaa fulfill the parpoaea they aeek to achiere. 
Thaa, the eapirical aodel is taken to be good if it achieTOS 
adainiatratiTO efficiency, the ayabolic aodel is Tslnable if it 
achieTes coaannicatlon, and the critical theory Tiew is worthy if 
it reTeals political interests and attitudes.^ 

Liston (1985) argues for positiTist checks when he states 
that ve should be concerned about the direction and deyelopaent 
of radical theories of education. Radical analysis has aoTed too 
quickly, he points out, shifting froa concern oyer the issue of 
class to g3nder, race and now age. There has been insufficient 



^Popkevit2*s Tiew can be characterised as a radical 
theoretical relatiTiaa. 



^The anthropological Torsion of the sociology of knowledge 
position finds culture to be the unit of episteaological 
relatiTisa. HoveTor, it is possible to subscribe to an ideal 
relatiTiaa while eabracing the actual relatiTity of cultural 
units. Popkevits and other theoretical relatiTists hSTe accepted 
the relatiTity of conceptual scheaes, positing an ideal 
relatiTisa toward which researchers are to striTe; one in which 
the coapeting aodels do discrete things, are eTsluated 
independently of one another, etc. Whereas current research 
relatiTiaa is loose and ill-defined, it ia possible to euTision a 
criap and clean relatiTity in which inquirers go about separate, 
but legitiaate taaks. The problea eaerges in accounting for 
cross-fertilisation and contradictions in coapeting educational 
research atrategiea and acheaea, aa well as OTaluation, 
relatiToly apeaking of aiailar producta (socially aanctioned 
knowledge). Perhaps aore probleaatic, how does Popkewits Justify 
the aode of analyais sad depiction of reaearch results used in 
his study of the three conceptual acheaes uaed in educational 
research without taking a foundational, aeta-scheae position? 
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•■piricftl research testimg of Nerslet clelas relatlye to 
•chooling end eociel cless, Llstoi ergeee. He wrlteei ^If 
^radical theories* of achoollag are concerned with the truth of 
their atateaenta, eapirical aaaeaaaenta of the theoretical claiaa 
■eat be Mde, and thia requirea coherent, conceptaally 
conaiateat, aoaparadozical, and indeed, liaited theoretical 
f raaeworka."* (Liaton, 1985, p. 312) NoreoTer, atndiea of public 
achooling and edncation will progreaa better vhen reaearchera 
reTiait the traditona froa which they borrow and keep a ''keen eye 
on the empirical acheae.'' (p. 312) 

Vnthnow, et.al. (1984) ran into the poaitiTiaa trap when, 
after reTiewing the cultural reaearch atrategiea of Peter 
L. Berger, Mary Douglaa, Michel Foucault and Jurgen Haberaaa, 
they laaent aa to whether it ia poaaible to conatruct cultural 
analysis on a basis capable of producing Terifiable social 
scientific knowledge at all; or whether the atudy of culture 
neceasarily reaaina a apcculatiTe Tenture. (Vuthnow, et.al., 
1984, p. 257) If we adopt a heraeneutic solution, the authors 
aaaert, then the aeaninga aay be enriched, but a true cultural 
acience can only derire froa eapirical generalizations. To adait 
thia is to push cultural acience to be a function of positirist 
aaauaptions. Hence, the picture is not Tery appealing. 

Is there any aolution to this dileaaa? Must the social 
education researcher becoae iapaled? 

Where social education theorists accept the epistemological 
aias of research, they run the risk of either relatiTism or the 
lures of positiTist rationales for a fresh empirical approach. 
The clue to unaasking this confusion aay reside in the notions of 
''conceptual scheme, " "cliaate of opinion," etc. Donald Dayidson 
(1984) characterizes the relatirist episteaological position with 
respect to conceptual acheaes in the following way: "Conceptual 
acheaes, we are told, are waya of organizing experience; they are 
ayateas of categoriea that gire fora to the data of aensation; 
they are pointa of Tiew froa which indiTidual cultures, or 
periods auryey the paaaing acene. There aay be no tranalating 
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froB 9nm schMe to aaother» ia vhich case the beliefs, deairea, 
hopeo, and kite of kaovledge that characterise one peraon hare no 
tree coanterparta for the aabacriber to another acheae. leality 
itaelf ia relatlTS to acheae: what connta aa real in one ayatea 
■ay aot in aaother.^ (1984^ P« 184) 

There are aoaeroaa difficaltiea vith conceptual acheae 
relatlTiaa. One of theae ia a paradox. Thia ia to aay that 
different conceptoal acheaea only aake aense if there ia aoae 
coaaon co-ordinate ayataa on vhich to plot thea, hovoTer, the 
eziatence of aoch a ayatea fliea in the face of the claia of 
incoapatibility or aniqaeneaa of acheaea« (DaTidaon, 1984, 
p. 184) The qoeation then aaergea: If ve asaoaed that haying a 
conceptoal acheae or fraae of reference ia equiTalent to haying a 
langoage, then ia it poaaible to ahov the oniqoeneas of language 
such that there aay arise no cases in vhich one can translate 
froa one language to another? DaTidaon, for one, argues that ve 
cannot aake aense of thia total failure to translate, but partial 
failure ia possible to deaonstrate. (DaTidson, 1984, pp. 184-185) 

When ve look at coapeting conceptual scheaes in social 
educstion, then it is proper to ssk if it is totally iapossible 
to trsnslate froa one scheae to another. On the face of it, the 
ansver vould appear to be no. This is to say that the notion 
of^aocial class,* for ezaaple, can be translated betveen Marxist 
and non-Marxist scheaes vithout seyere daaage to the integrity of 
the notion. In fact, it is surprising hov auch alternative 
conceptual schemes rely on each other for key concepts. Hovevert 
there is aore at stake than linguistic compatability » for vhat 
Davidson oaits is the vider range of personal and social 
behsTiors thst are not reducible to linguistic specification. 
Thus, vhile Dsvidson aay be adequate for understanding typical 
positivistic science, he is not adequate for onderstanding social 
science snd social edocation. For, aocial education theory 
reliea on aore than aolecular veighta and scsles of hsrdness. 
Socisl educstion desls vith hnasn ststes-of-af fairs not essily 
anderstood by nstursl science notions. 
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Apel (1972; 1980) fiads a solvtion to conteiiporary probleas 
in tha social acioacaa to aaarte froa the creation of a critical 
social acieace focaaing oa the deyelopaent of a genuine 
traaaceadental dialectial coaceptioa of aocial acience with a 
aniTOraal **coaaaaication coaaanity.* He writea: 

•••thia tranacendental preaappoaition of acience is neither 
idealiatic ia the aenae of traditioaal ^hiloaophies of 
coaacioaaneaa aor aaterialiatic ia the ^enae of an 
ontological official ^dialectical aaterialiaa* or a 
acientiatiCt poaitiyiatic objectiyiaa that conceals its 
ontological iaplications. (Apel» p. 140) 

Apel srgues that this dialectical aediation is found in the 
inalienable noraatiTe and ideal assuaption of the transcendental 
language gaae cr an unliaited coaaunication coaaunity. NorecTert 
this aasuaption of linguistic coaaunity is assuaed in the yery 
use of a aingle huaan word (or intellibile related action). The 
aocial subject of socisl science then becoaes at once potentially 
open to acientific truth consensus^ as well as an historical-real 
social subject. The subject of study is both noraatiTe and 

descriptiTS open to reconstructed aeaning in the light of the 

ideal of the unliaited coaaunication coaaunity that is to be 
realized in the society. (Apel» p. 140) 

This transcendental-philosophical point of Tiew confronts 
the traditional dualisa between subject and object in science. 
The problea is that in the social sciences, aan comes to study 
Bsn; and the problea of subjectivism becomes more serious than in 
physics where the object of inquiry is non-huaan. Apel finds in 
the distinction between ^explanation* and ^understanding* the key 
to Juatifying hia transcendental arguaent for a coaaunication 
coaaunity. (Apel, pp. 141-147) By rejecting ^'acientisa** 
(i.e. poaitiTiaa in atandard eapiriciaa foraat) in favor of a 
^'tranacendental heraeneuticat** Apel aovea beyond Gadaaer by 
propoaing, 
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• ••the goal of VBliaited cou«iiicatloB<- — and this Beans that 
of the abolition of all obataclaa to coaaanication— also 
inclndea the legitiaatioa to teaporarily anapend heraeneatic 
coaaicationa with the Intararetaadaa in order to turn 
inatead to caaaal or fanctional ^azplanationa* of the 
eapirical-analytical aocial acience. (Apelt p. 125) 

In thia wajt heraenectie aethoda are extended and coae to be 
need in the fora of a critiqne of ideoloaT and vithin this 
f raae-of *ref erencOt the aethoda of tranacendental heraenentica 
are acceptable if ^htj do not degenerate into an end in 
theaaelves. Kathert what la required for aocial acience inquiry 
ia a aethod that producea ezplanationa which are considered to be 
capable of couTersion l^to refleziToly heightened 
aelf-understanding of the coaaunicating parties. (Apel« 
pp. 124*127) Additionall7» Apel would huTe social science 
research take aerioualy the pragaatic notion of explication in 
teraa of potential real praxis and its correlated experience^ 
Thust Apel coabines a Kantian concern for a transcendental 
presuppositions regarding the conduct of science (in the present 
instance» social acience) with a rejection of this transcendental 
feature as "^consciousness as suchy** and aubstitution for the 
concept of language coaaunity. Like Rorty (1979) Apel parts 
coapany with Descartes and others who sought to use the evidence 
of consciousness to airror nature. (Apel» p. 136-137) 

Apel writes of the goal of a heraeneuticslly enlightened 
social science resting on the critique of ideology via critiques 
of whole foras of life and their official language genes: 

This teak requireay in ay Tiewt sailing between the Scylla 
of a relatiTiatic heraeneuticst which sacrifices its own 
conditions for its possibility to the plnraliaa of 
language-gaae aonadat and the Charybdia of a 
dogaatic-obJectiTiatic critique that no longer adaits of any 
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rtal discourse* Indeed I belieTe. • • that this goal of 
philosophy and the critical aocial sciences can be achieved 
in the long ran only along vith the practical realigation of 
aocial aysteas of aelf«*a8sertion« (Apelt p. 172) 

But 9 Apel*s solation inffers fron all of the probleas of an 
Hegelian abaolnte idealiat Tiaion which the added Talne of 
pragaatic praxia faila to relieve. Neither DaTidson*s linguistic 
relatiTiaa aor Apel^a liagniatic aoniaa acconnta for all of 
conceptual acheae relativity. More ia required. The difficulty 
■ay veil lie in the eaphaais placed upon language as reflective 
of episteaology in Davidaon'a account and the possibility of a 
uniTersal linguistic coaaunity of social science In Apel*s 
scheae. 

There is at the present tine a revolution going on in 
philosophy of science and educational research aethodology aay 
well follow suit. Growing out of the work of Rorty (1979) it is 
being argued that at leaat since the 17th century, philosophical 
discussion has so^ «»ht s representational view of the universe, in 
which the huaan aind is taken to be a airror reflecting reality; 
while knowledge is taken to be concerned with depicting this 
reality; and the role of philosophy has been to repair and polish 
this airror. However, it is tiae for a shift and !torty proposes 
a Bore "^ed-* f ying** role of philosophy ala* Dewey, Wittgenstein 
and Heidegger, For Rorty, the fundamental role of language as 
inforaing some correspondence theory of truth is wrongheade^ 

In a sense, the question ^f what aeans are aost appropria. 
for the generation of social education knowledge is an exercise 
in question begging. For, the goal of securing ^knowledge,* as 
the Bost worthwhile end for social inquiry is a Halted vision. 
So long as one is sesrching for cognitive and episteaological 
ends, the larger aearch for wisdoa goes by the boards, Nicholas 
Maxwell (1984) arguea that a radical transf oraation in the aims 
sad aethoda of aclence la on the horixon, Vhereaa hlatorically , 
acience has had aa ita* dominant aim the acquiaition and 
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•ztenslon of knovledge; a new kind of Inquiry is required that 
has aa ita fiindaaental ala the anhanceaent of vlaioa. Mazvell 
attaapta to dayelop a ^phlloaophy of vladoa** to replace the 
traditional ^philoaophy of knovledge.** He vritea: 

Dnriag the twentieth centnry aankind haa aade extraordinary 
prograaa in acientific knovledge, and in technological and 
indnatrial devalopaent. Daring the aaae period, aankind has 
coaaitted horrifying criaea againat itself, in that Billions 
apon Billions of people haye aaffared and died aa a result 
of war, tyranny, concentration caaps, aaas executions, 
econoaic exploitation and increasingly unjust distribution 
of the world's reaourcea. A aajor reason for this glaring 
discrepancy between what has been achiered in knowledge and 

in life is that during the last two or three centuries and 

especially during the twentieth century in the dereloped 
world— -aankind has succeeded only in dereloping aocially 
influential organised inquiry in accordance with the 
philosophy of knowledge, and has thus failed to derelop 
organized inquiry in accordance with the philosophy of 
wisdoB* As a result, specialized knowledge has flourished, 
but social wisdoa in the world has faltered. If we are to 
progress towards a wiser world it is essential that science, 
technology, scholarship and education in schools, 
uniTersities and research establishments throughout the 
world be transformed to accord with the edicts of the 
philosophy of wisdom* If organized inquiry is developed in 
this way, then we aay reasonably hope to Bake gradual 
progreaa towards a aore Just, huaane, cooperatiye* — and even 
loTing world. (Maxwell, 152) 

Certainly, as soon aa alternatiTes to the philosophy of the 
status Quo are aet forth in the fora of radical propoaals as to 
what the baaic aiaa and aathods of inquiry ought to be, such 
proposala are met with atiff reaiatance froa entrenched research 
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ideologiies. This is owing to the fact that reaearch enterprlaes 
ara ioTariably logically intarvoTen with the aoclal inatltutlona 
that ■aintaln thea. Acadanlc careerat prlxea and degraaat 
pobllcatlonat etc.t all reTolye around and aet the agenda for 
luqalrjc Where change la adrocated in the alaa and aethoda of 
adacatlonal reaearch (a«g« a new aet of atandarda whereby to 
judge aach inquiry) changea in Inatitutional atructure and 
ravarda will follow. Thia ia often too such to accept^ and 
fierce reaiatenca ia encountered* (Maxwell, 153) 

While inatitutional change la difficult to Huater, peraonal 
change ia equally troubleaoae. When aoclal aclentiata hare 
deTeloped reaearch habita along certain linea, reaiatence la 
likely to new habita and attitudea. We haye aeen how liberal and 
radical aocial educatora hare ccae to accept certain aapecta in 
inquiry in an uncritical way, while proposing new critiques of 
the products of alternatiye inquiries. The fundamental 
aasuBptions underwriting their own Tiews are aubaerged in the 
process. 

The philosophy of knowledge paradiga that dominates research 
today is fraught with difficulties. First, this Tiew, which may 
be called **Btandard empiricism,^ argues that only empirically 
testable states*of-af fairs are grist for scientific enterprise. 
And for certain positiTitically oriehLed radicals and critical 
theoriests, the ultimate test of non-empirical theory-bases. 
Howeyer, the argument of standard empiricism Is not itself open 
to such test. Moreover, criticisms of standard empiricism are 
discounted by advocates as they control the flow of ideas 
subsumed under the assumptions of standard empiricism itself 
(Maxwell, 154). 

By setting the philosophy of kowledge vis-a-Tis the 
philosophy of wisdom, the Inquiry is shifted to a fundamental 
concern for what the alma and methods of social reaearch ought to 
be, and how these are to be related to the aima and methods of 
life itaelf. (Maxwell, 155) For Maxwell, the pitfall comes where 
the methods of acience are applied (in both liberal and radical 
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charactarisatioDB) to •oclal ■clance probleas, rather than 
problaaa of living. Rational aathod ia applied to aocial acience 
rather than aocial life; with the reanlt that aocial acience 
progreaa ia aiatakenly taken to be progreaa in aocial life 
itaelf. Rayitch (1983) catalogaea the aacceaa of aocial acience 
in influencing the Judicial deciaiona relatiye to racial 
diacriaination in education froa the 1930*a to the 1960*8. By 
aupporting a ^color-blind* aodel for eliainating racial 
diacrlBlnation in achoolingt aocial acientiata Juatified 
daaegration on the grounda that one-race achoola did poaitlTe 
hara to black youth. While early in the hiatory of deBegration» 
aocial acientiata agreed on the iapacta of aegregation upon 
ainority children, by the 197n*a and 1980*8 auch consensus 
eroded. It is currently debatable whether auch aocial harm is 
generated by segregated educational institutions. The conclusion 
is that aocial acience has functioned to infora social policy, 
but thoroughly aiadirected Judicial and legislatlTe action, with 
the real consequence that rather than desegregating schools^ 
educational institutions hSTS becoae aore aingle-race than eyerl 
(RsTltch, 114-181) Current aocial science theory points to 
econoaics as a prior coudition for social inequality, but social 
scientists (and soae social education theorists) are unlikely to 
aee this as equally fraught with danger as it functions as the 
incluslTe explanatory concept. 

A shift is required from Tiewing the fundamental aim of 
educational research as a growth in knowledge, to the view that 
the aim of educational inquiry ought to be the growth of 
Talue-ln-lif e in general. Rather than an ^'aim-ordered 
eapiriciaa" we need an **aiB-ordered rationalisa.** Hence, instead 
of shying away froa reaaon, the philoaophy of wiadoa directs it 
at the larger concerns of the good life, or the life worth 
liTing. It is anticipated that the fruits of social acience 
reaearch can be a progreasiTely aore valued life; rather than 
iaproTing knowledge for knowledge aake, we aay becoae aore 
edified relative to the life-value. (Maxwell, 156-157) Rorty 
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(1979) speaks aost concluslTely on this function of philosophic 
inquiry ss edification rather than eapirical Justification. 

GiTSn this Tievt social inquiry in social education ought to 
shift froB a concern to derelop a ''social sciencet** to dereloping 
social inquiry as social aethodology. It would sees that social 
education classrooas are open to this sort of re-direction. 
Whereas in social science researcht only a few elite cadres of 
social scientists are inTolyedy in social education inquiryy the 
Tast Dumber of teachers and students are InTolyed. The clique of 
experts t producing expert knowledge, is so saall coapared to the 
students and teachers in the social education classrooa, we 
cannot expect the foraer to coae to grips with social problens* 
Social engineering aust be replaced with socially aotiTSted 
inquiry. ConceiTing of the world as subject to experiaentation 
misses the important difference between laboratory science where 
consequences of unsound theory are merely dismissed and new 
theories substituted, Tersus the realm of social life, where 
problem^f raught theories may hare enormous social costs in the 
form of missed opportunities, economic misfortunes, etc. 
Scientific failure differs from social failure. As Maxwell 
states it: 

In short, we cannot reasonably expect to be able to learn 
from our mistakes in life in anything like the rapid, 
progressive way in which we learn form mistakes in science 

and technology partly because in life we cannot hire 

clever experts to do our thinking for us, partly because in 
life we cannot deliberately and painlessly make lots of 
mistakes from which to learn, and partly because in life 
mistakes are often difficult to detect and agree 
about. (Maxwell, 159) 

In the area of education it may be asked: How may we 
develop education for everybody .. .discovering how to put into 
practice and develop progress-achieveing methodologies in life. 
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in diTerse personal and Inter-peraonal pursuits, so that ve aay 
rsalistt what is of Tslue to ua [7]** (Maxvell, 159) 

Certainly, there are barriers to the replaceaent of a 
philoaophy of knowledge with that of a philosophy of visdoa, not 
the leaat of which is the ideological capitirlty of research in 
social education^ and the continuous battle for control oyer 
(read ^hegeaony*) socially construed episteaic products. 
HovsTer, the penchant for positiTistic attitudes on the one hand, 
and relatiTistic reductions on the other, cast social education 
inquiry and social education curriculua free when Tieved froa a 
philosophy of visdoa position. 

Two further clues present theaselre regarding how a nev, 
aore adequate Tiev of social education research aethodology ought 
to be generated. If ve are to find a aore fruitful way of 
dealing vith the one and the aany, the absolutisa of positivism 
and the pluralisa of research relatiTisa, then an historic 
inquiry into how social education research programs have eaerged 
and faltered would provide us vith models for testing the 
adequacy of current conceptions. The study of the indoctrination 
controversy in social education that florished in the 1930*s and 
continues to doainate the literature, is an ezaaple. The history 
of research practices is not singular, but auch can be learned 
from using historic method to uncover characteristics of social 
education research method. 

A second clue is to be found in re-casting the community of 
inquirers that may comprise the nev social education research 
thrust. Rather than an elite of research scientists, this 
community (vhich shall set agendae, determined researchable 
questions, and in other vays control the focus and direction of 
social education research), should include teachers, students, 
administrators, university faculty and parents. In this vay, 
those vho have the most at-risk vould provide direction. 
Certainly John Goodlad^s projects in Arkansas and elsevhere are 
examplea of this nev notion of the community of inquirers in 
action. If schools are to be reformed, a cooperative effort is 
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required that respects all those groups affected, seeing them as 
knowledge producers for the purposes of structured 
change. (Goodlad, 1984) 

km Aaslogua 

The field of educational sdainistration theory proTides a 
useful analog for our purposes. PositiTistic and relatiTistic 
research hegemony hare plagued theorists here as veil. Lakomski 
(1984) offers a way out of the problem of epistemological 
relatiTism in research in educational administration by offering 
a ''non-f oundationalist .. .materialist-pragmatic epistemology 
She writes: 

The non-f oundatioialist epistemology defended here can 
happily accept ths charge of circularity and. equally 
happily, deny the Terdict of "guilty. Unlike its riyals, 
it recognizes equLTalence between the principles of 
assesssent of knowledge claims and the claims theaselyes 
accepting as its smallest units whole theories . (Lakomski, 
1984, p. 17) 

This Tiew does not acc^spt a priori what is to matter as 
knowledge. It accepts uny theories which may be fruitful for 
solving particular adm:Lnistrative problems. The emphasis is 
placed on open-ended, <:ontinuous inquiry plus a **coherence theory 
of evidence** (or that theory is true which provides internally 
coherent evidence for c^zplaining phenomena and has simplicity, 
elegance, explanatory i^ower and comprehensiveness).^ (Lakomskl, 
p. 17) She further arcues that scientific inquiry is not neutral 
and that therefore **...all theorizing can be described as 
valuing, and that theozies are then systematically and coherently 

^Lakomski (1984) admits that there are other qualifications 
that must be met as well. 
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^worked up* Taloea.** (LakoBskl^ p. 17) These Taloe-laden 
theories are then subjected to a rational decision-Baking aodel 
which she specifies. Episteaologically « this approach is 
■aterialisticy while focusing on the relationships between social 
phenoaena. (Lakoaski^ pp. 18-19) Finally, her position is 
pragmatic in the sense that it attends to siaple phenonenal 
process (and soaewhat expedient in the fact that scientific 
theories haye no priTiledged status relatiye to coamonsense 
ones).(p. 19) 

Lakoaski argues that the scientific nature of education 
adainistratlon rests on how educational adainistration deals with 
aethods of inouiry yis-a-Tis particular subject aatters. 
Educational adainistratlon is seen as a set of educational 
practices and processes, which fora the subject aatter or data 
and proTide the probleas of inquiry as well as the final 
evaluations of educational changes. Given Lakomski*s view, other 
sciencef and data-bases cannot help. 

There are strong and weak points in Lakomski's position. 
Her view of the value-ladenness of theories is accurate. The 
call for aaterialist emphasis plus pragmatic concern for 
phenomenal process is worthy. However, when we look more closely 
at her efforts to reject a foundational basis for her position, 
we find her embracing a vicious epistemological relativism; one 
which allows her to posit a theory of educational administration 
research that denys the category of ^administration* subject 
matter in favor of ^educational practices.* She then proposes 
that practices "form" the problems to be inquired into, and the 
evaluations of these matters. A closed system results in which 
one cannot discern good research from bad owing to the parallel 
research programs never posessing the potential for 
cross-fertilisation and evaluation. It is a theory of method 
that yields a science of educational administration research, 
while allowing for a relative diversity of research theories and 
methods, so long as these do not borrow from other fields of 
study (i.e. psychology, economics, etc.). (Lakomski, pp. 20-21) 
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Unfortunately, the current state of the art relative to 
educational adainistration research is that it draws and has 
drawn hearily froB political science, economics, and other 
disciplines; but, aore iaportantly, deriratiye fields like public 
adBinistration are feeding a constant stress of theories and 
data-bases into educstional adainistration. Thus, while 
LakoBski's aodel is non-f oundational , it is narrowly relativistic 
bordering on research ethnocentrisa in an era of intense 
borrowing froB wider disciplines and fields. 

When we attempt to develop a model for social education 
research based on Lakomski's views, key problems emerge. 
Whereas, it may be argued that social education theory is 
value-laden in precisely the same sense as that of educational 
administration, we find the multiple theories view resting on 
internal criteria for adequacy to be suspicious. For, this is 
presently the problem the multiple research "conceptual schemes" 
in social education inquiry fall heir to. Furthermore, 
Lakomski's model is at once absolutistic, in a Popperian sense, 
while embracing a theoretical relativism. 

Maxwell too, comes dangerously close to positivism when he 
advocates taking the fruitful methods of the empirical sciences 
into the social science arena. Hence, it is easy, in the attempt 
to avoid the doctrinaire and ideological view of empiricism, to 
construct an equally doctrinaire research theory based on the 
methods of positivistic science plus a relativist account of 
theories. This is strikingly deceptive, and may in the final 
analysis lure us away from an edifying philosophy of wisdom as a 
starting place for social education inquiry. 

Conclvslons 



The point is simply this: What we deem socially relevant 
knowledge as it comes from social educational theorists and 
inquirers is not a singular conception. The prevailing notion 
that only pluralistic and relativist, or positivist 
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episteaologlcal conceptions of truth adequately capture social 
education Inquiry and products, and that clalas to human action 
based on "soft" or "fuzzy" qualltatlTely-drlTen bases are llllct, 
in clearly wrongheaded. What Is required Is a new Tlew of 
conceptual scheaes and fraaeworks that does not ruiT! the risk of 
either postlTlstlc aethaphyslcs or tIcIous relatlTlsm. It Is 
argued here a aeta-theory of social education Inquiry, that Is 
neither absolutist or foundational In traditional aeanlngs of 
these teras, and an attendent conception of what Is socially 
useful knowledge, is capable of being constructed and followed In 
practice. However this new view aust grow from aore 
sophisticated assuaptlons regarding what counts as wisdom rather 
than knowledge, who ought to Inquire, which tools of the Inquiry 
processes are most Instrumental to the generation of such 
wisdom, as well as what ends are appropriate for social 
education. In the preceding pages an effort has been made to 
argue for the first steps toward such a Tlew, one that would 
unlock the grip and lure of polarlstlc thinking so prevalent 
today . 
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